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INTRODUCTION. 



The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Harvard Law 
School Association was notable not only for the 
unusually large number who attended it, and for the 
presence of Sir Frederick Pollock, the Corpus Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford, 
who did the Association the honor of crossing the 
ocean for the sole purpose of speaking before it ; but 
also for the especial occasion of the Celebration, the 
completion by Professor Langdell of a term of service, 
as Dean of the Harvard Law School, extending through 
a quarter of a century. In the autumn of 1894, the 
Council of the Association, desiring fitly to commemo- 
rate this event, invited Sir Frederick Pollock to de- 
liver an oration in Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, before 
the Association at its Annual Meeting on June 25, 
1895, and this invitation was accepted. Early in June 
a Committee of Arrangements, appointed to carry out 
the details of the Celebration, issued a circular to 
the members of the Association, inviting them to join 
in celebrating Professor Langdell's Anniversary. The 
response was from the first most gratifying, both in 
numbers and enthusiasm. At a late hour the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements was obliged to obtain permis- 
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sion to hold the Dinner in the Hemenway Gymnasium, 
since Massachusetts Hall could not accommodate all 
who wished to be present. The attendance surpassed 
that at the first general meeting of the Association in 
1886, on the occasion of the Two Hundred and Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Founding of the College. Over five 
hundred and twenty-five members and guests of the 
Association sat down to the Dinner, and even the 
Gymnasium was taxed to the utmost to seat comfort- 
ably this large number. 

The programme of the Celebration was successfully 
carried out in each detail. At the business meeting in 
the forenoon, in addition to the election of officers and 
other routine matters, Sir Frederick Pollock, the orator 
of the day, and Mr. John H. Arnold, for twenty-three 
years Librarian of the Law SchooJ, were unanimously 
elected the first honorary members of the Association. 

At the close of the business meeting, shortly before 
twelve o'clock, the members of the Association, with 
their invited guests, among whom were the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, the Faculty of the Harvard 
Law School, several members of the Corporation of the 
University, the heads of other departments of the Uni- 
versity, the Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and the Dean of the Boston University Law School, 
preceded by the Germania Band, and escorted by the 
Marshals, marched to Sanders Theatre, where the ora- 
tion was delivered. 



ORATION IN SANDERS THEATRE. 



OKATION m SANDERS THEATRE 

BY 

SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, BART., D.C.L., LL.D., 

Corpus Professor of Jurisprudmce in the University of Oxford, 



THE VOCATION OF THE COMMON LAW. 

Twelve years ago, before I had formed any definite 
purpose of seeing with my own eyes and hearing with 
my own ears how the common law prospers on this side 
of the ocean, I exhorted those who heard my first lec- 
ture at Oxford to embrace all opportunities of greeting 
with no stranger's welcome those brethren from the 
West who come to visit our ancient seats of learning in 
the name of our common tongue and common doctrine. 
Converting Scripture to the use of the moment in a man- 
ner which would have needed no justification or ex- 
cuse for a mediaeval lawyer, I then made bold to say, 
*^Benedictus qui vemt in nomine legum AngUoe^ Since 
that time I have done what little I could do to fulfil 
my own precept ; little enough, in any case, in com- 
parison with the reward. For within a year I found 
myself here, and I knew that the blessing had come 
back to me by this token among others : to wit, that 
before my acquaintance with my learned friend the 
Royall Professor was a quarter of an hour old, we were 
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deep in the question whether determinable estates in 
fee simple are known to the common law, and if so, 
what are the properties of such an estate. 

Now, I am here this time at your express bidding. 
That honor you have been pleased to do me is, as 
regards myself, one of the most gratifying I have ever 
received. But I should fail to esteem it at its full 
worth if I were to take it as confined to my own per- 
son, and did not accept it as a mark of your friendly 
affection and remembrance addressed in this hour of 
your festal gathering to the bar and universities of the 
old country. And, as in private duty bound, I must 
especially rejoice in the office to which you have called 
me as being a fresh visible sign of the original bond 
that links this university, in name and in substance, 
with my own university of Cambridge in England. 
Standing on that venerable bond as a sufficient author- 
ity, I hold myself well entitled, here and now, to wish 
Harvard and its Law School continuance and increase 
of all good things, in the name both of the profession 
at home and of the humanities which you most wisely 
deem an essential preparation for the study of the law. 

It would be an idle task for me to praise the aims or 
the work of the Harvard Law School in this presence. 
For although it would in truth be sincere, praise com- 
ing from your guest could not be above the suspicion 
of partiality for any one who chose to suspect, nor 
therefore could it carry much weight with any one still 
standing in need of conviction. Still less would it befit 
this occasion to enter into a controversial discussion of 
actual or possible methods of legal instruction. Even 
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if this Law School were not past the stage of apologetics, 
it would be an impertinence not to suppose you better 
prepared to defend your own system, and better capable 
of judging the time, season, and manner of any defence, 
than the most sympathetic of strangers. 

There is one product of your School, however, that 
stands apart, and can be judged on its independent 
merits, I mean the Harvard Law Review. Now this 
Review has been in existence only eight years, and 
within that time its contributions to the history and 
science of our law have been of the utmost value. This 
is so far from being controvertible that it can hardly 
be called matter of opinion at all. No such record of 
profitable activity has been shown within recent times 
by any other law school ; and although it is not neces- 
sary to commit oneself to the correctness of this state- 
ment beyond the range of English-speaking countries, 
I do not know that there would be any great rashness 
in making it universal. 

The singularly full and brilliant number of the Re- 
viewy published in honor of Dean Langdell's silver 
wedding with the School, need not fear comparison 
with the festival collections of essays produced at any 
German university. The school that commands the 
services of such teachers and workers is at all events 
a living power. Let us pass on to consider in what 
manner of sphere it works. 

The fact of such a meeting as the present implies a 
greater matter than the merits of even the best law 
school. Harvard has sent out her sons to practise in 
the courts of many jurisdictions, and they return to 
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her in no way estranged. Coming from England my- 
self, I am here, as a lawyer, more at home than in 
Scotland. We are not a congress come together to 
compare notes of different systems, if haply we may 
understand one another and profit by an exchange of 
novel wares ; we are not only of one speech, but of one 
rule ; we talk freely of our law, the common law. This 
is one of the things we do so naturally that it seems 
too simple for discussion. And yet it is among the 
wonders of history, and may not be wholly without 
philosophical bearings. If, as a certain school would 
have it, law be merely the command of a sovereign 
power, that which the Legislature of Massachusetts, or 
New York, or the United Kingdom has thought fit to 
ordain or permit, — if law be this, and nothing more, 
then it would seem that the historical and empirical 
coincidences between die commands it has pleased our 
respective political sovereigns to issue deserve much 
less importance than we have been accustomed to 
attach to them, and that there is no rational justifica- 
tion for your habit (existing, I believe, in all, or nearly 
all, the States) of citing English decisions more fre- 
quently than those of any other external jurisdiction. 
If, on the other hand, our traditions, our professional 
habits of thought, and our judicial practice are not 
foolishness, it would seem to be because the law is not 
an affair of bare literal precepts, as the mechanical 
school would make it, but is the sense of justice taking 
form in peoples and races. The law of our English- 
speaking commonwealths, on which the sun never sets, 
is one law in many varieties, not many laws which 
happen to resemble one another in several particulars. 
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Historians and publicists may discuss how far the 
political separation of these States from the British 
Crown was beneficial to the mother country and the 
emancipated family, what drawbacks were incident on 
either side to the advantages, and how far they were 
avoidable or not so. Lawyers may join them in regret- 
ting that the hostilities which at one time actually took 
place between the United States and the French Repub- 
lic were not prolonged, or not serious enough to bring 
about an Anglo-American alliance. For in that event 
we should not only have escaped the war of 1813, and 
learnt to respect one another as comrades instead of 
adversaries in arms ; not only might some great frater- 
nal victory have anticipated Trafalgar, and the Napole- 
onic legend have been cut short in its career of mischief, 
but the expoits of our combined naval strength would 
have directed the combined intellect of British and 
American jurists to the definition and improvement of 
public law. The law of nations would have been en- 
riched with results possibly of greater intrinsic merit, 
assuredly of more commanding authority, than any 
that we have yet seen. But a common enmity — 
which in this case turned out, as regards the United 
States, to arise from transitory causes — was not enough 
to found an alliance within so short a time of the first 
embittered separation. Anyhow, there is little profit 
to be had from straying into the dreamland of events 
that did not happen. And if any one should go so far 
on this line as to regret, not only the manifestly regret- 
table incidents of our separation, but the fact that the 
independence of the United States was established, 
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fully, clearly, and absolutely, I do not see how any of 
us, whether American or English, can be free as a law- 
yer to go along with him. For without this perfect 
independence of local sovereignty and jurisdiction it 
would never have been made known how deep and 
firm is the organic unity of our legal institutions and 
science, which the shock of severance and a century of 
independent judicial and legislative activity have left, 
in all essential features, untouched. 

We need no witnesses, least of all in an assembly of 
lawyers, to prove the persistence of this unity. But on 
this western side of the ocean it is more conspicuous 
than on the eastern. The very multifariousness of 
tribunals and legislatures under a federal constitution 
drives you back from the varying details of practice in 
this and that State to seek the fountain-head of prin- 
ciple in the central ideas of the law. To guide and 
encourage this process is among the functions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; we need not 
attempt to measure it against the high constitutional 
and political duties assigned to that court, but at all 
events it is mainly in virtue of this office that the court 
is not only renowned, but influential, far beyond the 
borders of its actual jurisdiction. Even the Supreme 
Court of the United States, however, must, in the long 
run, be what the training and temper of the legal pro- 
fession make it. And if we are to know what the 
profession, at its best, will be in the coming generation, 
we still have to look among those who are teaching 
and learning. If there be any seat of learning where 
this ideal of the essential unity of the common law, in 
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all its dwelling-places, has been wisely and diligently 
cherished, it is Harvard ; if there be any teacher whose 
work has been steadfastly directed to this end, it is Mr. 
Langdell, whose long and excellent service to this 
School, and not only to this School, we are now happy 
to celebrate. 

Mr. Langdell has insisted, as we all know, on the 
importance of studying law, at first hand, in the actual 
authorities. I am not sure whether this is the readiest 
way to pass examinations ; that is as the questions and 
the examiners may be. I do feel sure it is the best 
way, if not the only one, to study law. By pointing 
out that way Mr. Langdell has done excellently well. 
But the study he has inculcated by precept and ex- 
ample is not a mere letter-worship of authority. Ko 
man has been more ready than Mr. Langdell to protest 
against the treatment of conclusions of law as something 
to be settled by mere enumeration of decided points. 

For the law is not a collection of propositions, but a 
system founded on principles ; and although judicial 
decisions are in our system the best evidence of the 
principles, yet not all decisions are acceptable, or ulti- 
mately accepted, and principle is the touchstone by 
which particular decisions have to be tried. Decisions 
are made ; principles live and grow. This conviction 
is at the root of all Mr. Langdell's work, and makes his 
criticism not only keen but vital. Others can give us 
rules ; he gives us the method and the power that can 
test the reason of rules. And therefore, as it seems to 
me, his work has been of a singularly fruitful kind, and 
profitable out of proportion to its visible bulk. Prob- 
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ably several of us have dissented, now and again, from 
this or that opinion of Mr. Langdell's. We may have 
been unable to concur in his deduction, or we may have 
thought that his reasoning was correct, but the received 
authorities were too strongly against him, and that he 
must be content with standing as the Cato of a van- 
quished cause. But none of us, I think, has ever failed 
to learn something, even when he could not follow. 
For my own part, I have considered and reconsidered 
much of Mr. Langdell's criticism; I have more than 
once, on a second or a third time of reflection, come 
round to think with him ; at all times, whether going 
side by side with Mr. Langdell or withstanding him, I 
have felt, and the feeling has grown upon me with 
riper acquaintance, that appreciation of his point of 
view was sure to bring one nearer the heart of the 
common law. 

Now it may be said, and truly, that the range of any 
one man's work, even the best, is limited. We have to 
see whether it is typical, one of like examples present 
and to come. Permanent fruits can be assured only 
when the stock is multiplied. In the case before us we 
are encouraged in no small degree by the fact that 
Mr. Langdell stands eminent, but by no means alone. 
The same spirit in which he has taught and criticised 
has been carried by others not only into the literary 
exposition, but into the judicial development of the 
law. The name of my friend Mr. Justice Holmes will 
already be in your minds. In England we can per- 
haps speak, for the moment, less cheerfully. We are 
still lamenting the loss of two great judges who most 
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worthily represented this universal and unifying spirit 
of our law (and I may the more fitly mention them 
here because you know them), Lord Hannen and Lord 
Bowen. That loss is all the greater because the beset- 
ting danger of modem law is the tendency of complex 
facts and minute legislation to leave no room for natu- 
ral growth, and to choke out the life of principles under 
a weight of dead matter which posterity may think no 
better than a rubbish-heap. And the continued divorce 
of the academical from the practical study of law in the 
old country is not, in my opinion, a good thing either 
for the universities or for the Inns of Court. Never- 
theless, the main stream runs clear. Any one who 
follows the decisions of the House of Lords and the 
Court of Appeal from year to year will be satisfied, I 
think, that the science of law is still as much alive in 
England as ever ; and, so far as my opportunities of 
knowledge have gone, I think you will be ready to 
warrant me in saying the same of the United States. 
Only we need, it seems to me, a little more self-confi- 
dence, a further touch of the quality that Mr. Swinburne 
has somewhere called " an excellent arrogance." Our 
mediaeval ancestors were certainly not lacking in this 
quality ; they might have done well, perhaps, if they 
could have saved a little of their superfluity for us. I 
will endeavour to explain my meaning. 

We have long given up the attempt to maintain that 
the common law is the perfection of reason. Existing 
human institutions can only do their best with the con- 
ditions they work in. If they can do that within the 
reasonable margin to be allowed for mistakes and acci- 
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dents, they are justified in their generation. Even 
their ideal is relative. What is best for one race or 
one society, at a given stage of civilization, is not 
necessarily best for other races and societies at other 
stages. We cannot say that one set of institutions is 
in itself better or more reasonable than another, except 
with reference, express or implied, to conditions that 
are assumed, either to be universal in human societies, 
or to be not materially different in the particular cases 
feompared. It may perhaps be safe to assume, in a 
general way, that what is reasonable for Massachusetts 
is reasonable for Vermont. It would not be at all safe 
to assume that everything reasonable for Massachusetts 
is reasonable for British India, nor, indeed, that within 
British India what will serve for Lower Bengal will 
equally well serve for the northwest frontier. The first 
right of every system, therefore, is, to be judged in its 
own field, by its own methods, and on its own work. 
It cannot be seen at its best, or even fairly, if its lead- 
ing conceptions are forced into conformity with an 
alien mould. A sure mark of the mere handicraftsman 
is to wonder how foreigners can get on with tools in 
any way different from his own. 

Thus in England one shall meet people who cannot 
understand that the Scots do without any formal differ- 
ence between law and equity ; as, on the other hand, I 
have known learned Scots fail to perceive that the com- 
mon law doctrine of consideration, being unknown to 
the law of Scotland, is yet founded on the hard bottom 
of economic fact, which every legal system has to 
strike somewhere. We now realize that the laws of 
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every nation are determined by their own historical 
conditions, not only as to details, but as to structure ; 
and if we fail to attend to this, we cannot duly appre- 
ciate the system as we find it at a given time. Many 
points of early Roman law remain obscure to us, not- 
withstanding more than half a century of the brilliant 
and devoted work of modern scholars, just because the 
historical conditions are matter of conjecture. In our 
own system the most elementary phrases of equity 
jurisprudence carry with them a vast burden of judicial 
and political conflict ; and the range of activity left open 
to the Court of Chancery in Blackstone's time can be 
understood only when we have mastered both the 
strength and the weakness of the action on the case 
two centuries earlier. But history does not exclude 
reason and continuity, any more than a man's paren- 
tage and companions prevent him from having a char- 
acter of his own. Development is a process, and not a 
succession of incidents. Environment limits and guides 
the direction of effort; it cannot create the living 
growth. 

Hence it seems to follow that a system which is 
vital and really individual either must be resigned 
to remain in some measure inarticulate, or must have 
some account to give of itself that is not merely dog- 
matic and not merely external history, but combines 
the rational and the historical element. In other 
words, its aims are not completely achieved unless it 
has a philosophy ; and that philosophy must be its own. 
This we recognize freely enough as regards other sys- 
tems. It appears to us quite natural that Roman law 
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should have its proper conceptions and terminology. 
We think no worse of the Roman law of property for 
starting from the conception of absolute ownership 
rather than the conception of estates, no worse of the 
Roman law of injuries by negligence for being de- 
veloped by way of commentary on a specific statute, 
and not, as with us, through judicial analogies of the 
similar notion of trespass, aided by statute only so far 
as the Statute of Westminster was necessary for the 
existence of actions on the case. 

What I desire to suggest is that, as we allow this 
liberty to others as matter of right, we should not be 
afraid of claiming it for ourselves; that if English- 
speaking lawyers are really to believe in their own 
science, they must seek a genuine philosophy of the 
common law, and not be put off with a surface-dressing 
of Romanized generalities. Take, for example, the 
Germanic idea, which lies at the root of our whole law 
of property, the idea of seisin. So much has this idea 
been overlaid with artificial distinctions and refinements 
in the course of seven centuries that it is possible even 
for learned persons to treat it as obsolete. Neverthe- 
less it is there still. Actual enjoyment and control of 
land or goods, the recognition of peaceable enjoyment 
and control as deserving the protection of the law, the 
defence of them against usurpation, and, at need, resti- 
tution by the power of the State for the person who 
has been deprived of them by unauthorized force; 
these are the points that stand in the forefront of the 
common law when we take it as presented by its own 
history and in its native authority. Or, more briefly, 
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possession guaranteed by law is with us a primary, not 
a secondary, notion. Possession and rights to possess 
are the subject-matter of our remedies and forms of 
action. The notion of ownership, as the maximum 
of claim or right in a specific thing allowed by law, is 
not primary, but developed out of conflicting claims to 
possession and disposal. He is the true owner who has 
the best right to possess, and to set or leave others in 
his place fortified with like rights and exercising like 
powers over the thing in question. 

This is the line of development indicated by our 
own authorities. It leads us gradually from the crude 
facts to the artificial ideas of law, from the visible will 
and competence of the Germanic warrior to use his 
arms against any intruder on his homestead to the 
title, rights, and priorities of the modem holder of 
stock or debentures. It is impossible here to follow 
the steps ; they follow a long and sometimes intricate 
history. But is the process, on the face of it, absurd ? 
Is there anything unreasonable about it? Can one 
assign any obvious objection against using the genius 
of our own laws as the most promising guide to their 
fundamental ideas ? As it is, our students, not to say 
the books they put their trust in, are in little better 
plight than our learned ancestors of the eighteenth 
century. They too commonly start with a smattering 
of Roman doctrine, taken directly or indirectly from 
Justinian, then find (as they needs must) a great gulf 
between Roman and English methods, and, lastly, make 
desperate endeavors to span it with a sort of magic 
bridge, by invoking supposed mysteries of feudalism 
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which, in truth, are in no way to the purpose; and 
they are still on the wrong side when all is done. 

Is there any real need for this trouble ? I venture 
to think not. Let us dare to be true to ourselves, and 
even if the first steps seem less easy (for everybody 
thinks he knows by the light of nature what ownerv 
ship is, and resents being undeceived), we shall find 
increasing light instead of gathering darkness as we 
go farther on the way. We may smile at our mediae- 
val ancestors' anxiety to keep something tangible to 
hold on to, their shrinking from incorporeal things as 
something uncanny, their attempts, as late as the 
fourteenth centur}'-, to give delivery of an advowson 
by the handle of the church door; their Germanic 
simplicity may be called rude and materialistic ; but 
at all events they did their best to keep us in sight of 
living facts. In some respects they failed ; we cannot 
deny it. It is no fault of theirs that the arbitrary legis- 
lation of the Tudor period plunged us into a turbid 
ocean, vexed by battles of worse than fabulous mon- 
sters, in whose depths the gleams of a scintilla juris 
may throw a darkling light on the gambols of execu- 
tory limitations, a brood of coiling, slippery creatures 
abhorred of the pure common law, or on the death- 
struggle of a legal estate sucked dry in the octopus- 
like arms of a resulting use; while on the surface, 
peradventure, a shoal of equitable remainders may be 
seen skimming the waves in flight from that insatiable 
enemy of their kind, an outstanding term. There are 
some ravages of history that philosophy cannot repair, 
and the repentance of later generations can at best 
only patch. 
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Obsei*ve that when I defend our fathers I make no 
pretence of right to attack the Boman institutional 
system on its own ground. The history of Roman 
forms of action and Roman legal categories is quite 
different from ours. The common law has never had 
a procedure answering to the Roman vindication. At 
first sight it may seem a small matter whether a man 
who finds his cattle in strange hands shall say ^^ Those 
are my beasts; it is no business of mine where you 
got them: I claim them because they are mine'' 
(which is the Roman way), or shall reverse the order 
of thought and say " Where did you get those beasts ? 
for they were mine, and you have no business to hold 
them against me" (which is the Germanic way). Prac- 
tically, no doubt, the result may come to much the 
same thing ; but the divergence of method goes pretty 
deep. The formulas of the Roman republican period 
are already more modern and abstract than ours, and 
the Roman lawyers of the Empire, when they began 
to systematize, had to construct their system accord- 
ingly. The fact that their work, in its main lines, has 
lasted to this day, and has stamped itself on the modern 
codes of not only Latin but Teutonic nations, is enough 
to show that it was not ill done. Only when modern 
admirers claim universal speculative supremacy for the 
Roman ideas and methods need we feel called upon 
to protest. In that case we must remind the too 
zealous Romanizer that the masters of modern Roman 
law, notwithstanding their advantages in systematic 
training and in having a comparatively manageable 
bulk of material, are still not much nearer than our- 
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selves to the attainment of a unanimous or decisive 
last word on possession^ or ownership^ or divers other 
fundamental topics. 

One might produce further examples to show the 
danger of being in haste to abandon our own methods, 
and the still greater dangers that arise from well-meant 
attempts to improve them by mixing them with others. 
Thus our native common law procedure is in essence 
contentious; it is a combat between parties in which 
the court is only umpire. Our equity procedure, a 
sufficiently acclimatized exotic, but still an exotic, is 
in essence officious; it represents (though one cannot 
say that in modern times it has actually been) an 
active inquiry by the court, aimed at extracting the 
truth of the matter in the court's own way. No one 
has put this contrast on record more clearly or forcibly 
than Mr. Langdell. Twenty years ago the authors of 
our Judicature Acts in England, men of the highest 
eminence, but trained exclusively in the chancery 
system, went about to engraft considerable parts of 
that system on the practice of the Courts of Common 
Law. What came of their good intentions ? Instead 
of the simplicity and substantial equity which they 
looked for, the new birth of justice was found to be 
perplexed practice, vexatious interlocutory proceedings, 
and multiplication of appeals and costs, so that for 
several years the latter state of the suitor was worse 
than the former. Repeated revision of the rules of 
court, and some fresh legislation, was needed before 
the reconstructed machine would work smoothly. But 
I may not pursue these matters here, and .can only 
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guess that perhaps American parallels might be found. 
I think I have shown that the common law has a 
right to its individuality, and, if we now turn to facts 
observable on this continent and elsewhere, in order to 
see how that right maintains itself in practice, I do 
not think we can fairly be accused of taking refuge 
in empiricism. 

The vitality of any coherent scheme of rules or 
doctrine may be tested in various ways. Among other 
tests the power of holding or gaining ground in com- 
petition with rivals, and the faculty of assimilating new 
matter without being overwhelmed by it, are perhaps 
as good as any. We shall find, I think, that in reli- 
gious and philosophical debate each advocate concerns 
himself to justify the system of his choice, according 
to these tests, quite as much as to establish its truth 
or superiority by demonstrative proof. If I may use 
the highest example without offence, modem theology, 
so far as it is apologetic, and not purely critical, pays 
much more attention to the general standing of Chris- 
tianity in relation to modern ethics and civilization 
than to discussing the testimony of the apostles and 
evangelists as if it were a series of findings by a 
special jury. The plain man asks, not what you can 
prove about yourself, but what you have done, and 
can do; and the philosopher may perhaps find more 
reason in this method than the plain man himself 
knows. Applying it to the case in hand, we see that 
the common law has had considerable opportunities 
and trials, both in the East and in the West, in pres- 
ence of other systems. 
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In British India the general principles of our law^ 
by a process which we may summarily describe as 
judicial application confirmed and extended by legis- 
lation^ have in the course of this century^ but much 
more rapidly within the last generation, covered the 
whole field of criminal law, civil wrongs, contract, evi- 
dence, procedure in the higher, if not in tlie lower, 
courts, and a good deal of the law of property. Family 
relations and inheritance are the remaining stronghold 
of the native systems of personal law, which are forti- 
fied by their intimate connection with religious or 
semi-religious custom. It is not much to say that a 
modified English law is thus becoming the general law 
of British India ; for if the French instead of ourselves 
had conquered India, the same thing must have hap- 
pened, only that the " justice, equity, and good con- 
science" by which European judges had to guide 
themselves in default of any other applicable rule 
would have been Gallican and not Anglican. But it 
is something to say that the common law has proved 
equal to its task. The Indian penal code, which is 
English criminal law simplified and set in order, has 
worked for more than a generation, among people 
of every degree of civilization, with but little occasion 
for amendment. In the matter of business and com- 
merce English law has not only established itself, but 
has been ratified by deliberate legislation, subject to 
the reform of some few anomalies which we might 
have reformed at home ere now, and to the abrogation 
of some few rules that had ceased to be of much 
importance at home, and were deemed unsuitable for 
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Indian conditions. More than this, principles of equit- 
able jurisprudence which we seldom have occasion to 
remember in modern English practice have been suc- 
cessfully revived in Indian jurisdictions within our own 
time for the discomfiture of oppressive and fraudulent 
money-lenders. The details of procedure, both civil 
and criminal, have undergone much revision and trans- 
formation in British India, as in most other civilized 
countries and states; and there is doubtless much to 
be said of both success and failure in this department 
But, since neither the praise nor the blame that may 
be due to modem codes of procedure can be said to 
touch the common law, save in a very remote way, 
they do not concern us here. 

There is another example in which you take a neigh- 
borly interest, that of the Province of Quebec. You 
are aware that the inhabitants of Lower Canada live in 
the guaranteed enjoyment of a law whose base is not 
English but French, and that their civil code, enacted 
not quite a generation ago, is avowedly modelled on 
the Code Napoleon. Nevertheless, the common law 
(which of course prevails in the other Provinces of the 
Dominion) has set its mark to some extent on the sub- 
stance of legal justice in French Canada, and to a con- 
siderable extent on procedure. We find in the civil 
procedure of Lower Canada, as we should expect, the 
decisory oath of the defendant, and other features of 
pleading and process common to all modern systems 
derived from Roman law j but we also find that in a 
large proportion of causes either party can demand a 
trial by jury. This may be said to show the common 
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law competing against a powerful rival under the 
greatest possible disadvantage, or rather making itself 
felt in spite of being excluded from formal competition. 

Perhaps the assimilation of new matter is a yet 
stricter test of vital power than tenacity on old ground, 
or prevalence over enfeebled rivals. In this case the 
great example is the incorporation of the law merchant 
with the common law, and the immense development 
of commercial law that accompanied and followed this 
process. Anglicized law merchant has become, to a 
certain extent, insular ; but if we must admit so much 
to its disadvantage, I believe it is, on the other hand, 
a wider, richer, and more flexible system than is to 
be found in the commercial codes of France and her 
imitators, who have stereotyped mercantile usage and 
business habits as they existed in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. We have, indeed, preserved antiquated forms, 
but we preserve them because every clause and almost 
every word carries a meaning settled by modern deci- 
sions. A policy of marine insurance is to our current 
maritime law somewhat as a text of the praetor's edict 
to a title of the digest built upon it. And this does 
not prevent further development. The courts cannot 
contradict what has already been settled as law, but 
the power of taking up fresh material is still alive, as 
we have been assured by high authority in England 
within the present generation. 

Can we rest here in contemplating the past work and 
present activity of the common law ? We cannot for- 
bear, I think, to look to the future and consider what 
security we have for the maintenance of this vital unity. 
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Ten years ago the Supreme Court of the United States 
declared; in a judgment of admirable clearness and 
good sense, which I trust will be followed in England 
when the occasion comes, that in matters of general 
commercial principle " a diversity of the law as admin- 
istered on the two sides of the Atlantic ... is greatly ' 
to be deprecated." Shall this remain for all time a 
mere deprecation, appealing forcibly, no doubt, to the 
best sense of our highest tribunals, but still subject to 
human accidents ? Is there not any way, besides and 
beyond the discussion of lawyers in books and other- 
wise, of assisting our ultimate authorities to agree? 
Would not the best and surest way be that in matters 
of great weight and general importance to the common 
law, they should assist one another ? Certainly there 
are diflSculties in the way of any such process ; but is 
there, in truth, any insuperable diflBculty ? The House 
of Lords, as we know, is entitled to consult the judges 
of the land, though not bound either to consult them 
in any particular case or, when they are consulted, 
to decide according to their opinion or that of the 
majority. 

There is nothing I know of in our constitution to 
prevent the House of Lords, if it should think fit, from 
desiring the judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, by some indirect process, if not directly and as 
a matter of personal favor, to communicate their collec- 
tive or individual opinions on any question of general 
law ; nor, I should apprehend, can there be anything 
in the constitution of that most honorable court, or the 
office of its judges, to prevent them from acceding to 
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such a request, if it could be done without prejudice 
to their regular duties. It would be still easier for the 
Privy Council, a body whose ancient powers have never 
grown old, and whose functions have never ceased to 
be expansive and elastic, to seek the like assistance. 
And if the thing could be done at all, I suppose it could 
be done reciprocally from this side, with no greater 
trouble. Such a proceeding could not, in any event, 
be common. It might happen twice or thrice in a 
generation, in a great and dubious case touching fun- 
damental principles, like that of Dalton v. Angus, — a 
case in which some strong American opinions, if they 
could have been obtained, would have been specially 
valuable and instructive. 

Could the precedent be made once or twice in an 
informal and semi-official manner, it might safely be 
left to posterity to devise the means of turning a laud- 
able occasional usage into a custom clothed with ade- 
quate form. As for the difficulties, they are of the 
kind that can be made to look formidable by persons 
unwilling to move, and can be made to vanish by active 
good will. Objections on the score of distance and 
delay would be inconsiderable, not to say frivolous. 
From Westminster to Washington is for our mails and 
despatches hardly so much of a journey as it was a 
century ago from Westminster to an English judge on 
the Northern or Western circuit. Opinions from every 
supreme appellate court in every English-speaking 
jurisdiction might now be collected within the time 
that Lord Eldon commonly devoted to the preliminary 
consideration of an appeal from the Master of the Eolls. 
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At this day there is no mechanical obstacle in the way 
of judgments being rendered which should represent 
the best legal mind, not to this or that portion of the 
domains that acknowledge the common law, but of the 
whole. There is no reason why we should not live in 
hope of our system of judicial law being confirmed and 
exalted in a judgment-seat more than national, in a 
tribunal more comprehensive, more authoritative, and 
more august than any the world has yet known. 

Some one may ask whether we look to see these 
things ourselves, or hope for them in our children's 
time. I cannot tell ; the movement of ideas will not 
be measured beforehand in days or years. Our chil- 
dren and grandchildren may have to abide its coming, 
or it may come suddenly when we are least hopeful. 
Dreams are not versed in issuable matter, and have nO 
dates. Only I feel that this one looks forward, and 
will be seen as waking light some day. If any one, 
being of little faith or over-curious, must needs ask in 
what day, I can answer only in the same fashion. We 
may know the signs, though we know not when they 
will come. These things will be when we look back 
on our dissensions in the past as brethren grown up to 
man's estate and dwelling in unity look back upon the 
bickerings of the nursery and the jealousies of the class- 
room ; when there is no use for the word " foreigner " 
between Cape Wrath and the Eio Grande, and the 
federated navies of the English-speaking nations keep 
the peace of the ocean under the Northern Lights and 
under the Southern Cross, from Vancouver to Sydney, 
and from the Channel to the Gulf of Mexico ; when an 
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indestructible union of even wider grasp and higher 
potency than the federal bond of these States has knit 
our descendants into an invincible and indestructible 
concord. 

For that day is coming too, and every one of us can 
do something, more or less, to hasten it ; of us, I say, 
not only as citizens, but as especially bound thereto 
by the history and traditions of our profession, which 
belong to America no less than to England. If we 
may deem that the fathers and founders of our policy 
can still take heed of our desires and endeavors, if we 
may think of them as still with us in spirit, watching 
over us and peradventure helping us, then surely we 
may not doubt that in this work Alfred and Edward 
and Chatham are well pleased to be at one with Wash- 
ington and Hamilton and Lincoln. Under the auspices 
of such a fellowship we, their distant followers, are 
called; in their names we go forward; it is their 
destiny that we shall fulfil, their glory that we shall 
accomplish. 

This, and nothing less than this, I claim here, an 
Englishman among Americans, a grateful guest, but no 
stranger, for the full and perfect vocation of our com- 
mon law. 

At the close of Sir Frederick Pollock's oration, the mem- 
bers of the Association, with their invited guests, again formed 
in procession, and, to the music of the Germania Band, marched 
to the Dinner in the Hemenway Gymnasium, where the fol- 
lowing addresses were delivered. 
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PRESIDENT JAMES C. CARTER. 

Gentlemen, — I hope by this time you have suc- 
ceeded in appeasing some of the more immediate 
and inexorable demands of nature, if you have not 
succeeded in gratifying them altogether. Our academic 
festivals, as you know, are not celebrated for the pro- 
vision they make for the gastronomic tastes. Perhaps 
it is among their purposes to vindicate the superiority 
of the intellectual over the physical man. And we 
must, therefore, be thankful for what we get. 

We come to this ancient seat of learning to-day 
because we belong to a profession which has no honors 
except those which spring from learning. We come 
back to this spot where we received our first profes- 
sional inspirations, to meet the companions with whom 
we shared them. We come to this School because it 
is devoted to the science in which our lives are so 
much interested. We come to see how it continues to 
fulfil its lofty mission; we come to encourage those 
who have its destinies in charge ; we come to look for 
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a moment over the present condition of our common 
profession, and to glance for another moment over its 
prospects for the future. 

One of the most striking circumstances connected 
with our profession to-day seems to me to be the 
prodigious and rapidly increasing numbers of those 
who are constantly pressing for admission into its 
ranks. New law schools are multiplying on every 
side. Every university must be provided with one, 
every college must be provided with one. The attrac- 
tive illusion that the practice of the law a£fords a sure 
field in which fortune and fame may be secured seems 
to be very widely prevalent. I remember a very short 
time ago I was asked by some young gentlemen who 
represented themselves as belonging to a society of 
young men engaged in various business pursuits and 
associated together for the purpose of intellectual im- 
provement, to attend one of their debates and to act 
as umpire. Wishing very much to encourage so laud- 
able a purpose, I readily assented to their request; 
and when I went among them I found there was a 
club composed of at least two hundred and fifty young 
gentlemen between the ages of nineteen and twenty- 
five, every one of whom either was an actual lawyer, 
or was endeavoring to gain admission to the bar. They 
were young men engaged in divers vocations during 
the day, and studying law by night. That is the way 
in which the ranks of our profession are sought to be 
increased : 

"In crowding ranks on every side they rise, 
Demanding life, impatient for the skies." 
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How is it possible, gentlemen, under such cir- 
cumstances, to maintain the actual administration of 
justice in conformity with scientific principles? How 
is it possible to maintain the honor and dignity of our 
profession? In no other way, I apprehend, than by 
cultivating and establishing in the various principal 
seats of learning a discipline which shall be able to 
create and to maintain the highest professional stan- 
dards, — a discipline which will produce men who will 
stand as constant examples in every community and 
in every bar of what the profession of the law is and 
of what it ought to be. It ought to be in the power 
of the various schools of the country to send forth to 
every bar and to every State in the Union some exam- 
ples which shall suffice to maintain this high standard, 
and which may serve to gain recognition, perhaps all 
the more easily by contrast. 

This occasion, gentlemen, has an exceptional feature. 
The learned, the distinguished, — what titles might I 
not add, — the illustrious head of the School closes, this 
season, a career and a service of twenty-five years. 
What that career has been and what that service has 
been, the world knows. I remember with pride that 
when the Dane professorship was last to be filled, 
President Eliot did me the honor to ask my opinion 
of the qualifications of Mr. Langdell, who was then a 
member of the New York bar, for that place. My 
answer was, on the whole, an enthusiastic recommenda- 
tion, yet not without some expressed misgivings, not 
certainly concerning his professional qualifications and 
attainments, — for who could doubt those ? — but I did 
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Bot feel exactly sure how kindly he might take to the 
serene pathways of academic life and to the duties of 
the office of a teacher. Those misgivings were speedily 
dispelled. And I have always taken it, if I may be 
permitted so to say, to be a proof of the great sagacity 
of the distinguished head of the University that, 
although not bred in the profession of the law, having 
no particular knowledge of the course of legal studies, 
and although the induction of Professor Langdell was 
not immediately followed by those outward and visible 
marks of success which may, or may not, indicate the 
capacity and competency of a professor, he neverthe- 
less never for a moment doubted the wisdom and the 
happiness of the selection. 

And now what has been the result, what the out- 
come, of this twenty-five years of effort ? Very many 
beneficial things. I will mention one only. I do not 
now speak of those profound and luminous treatises 
upon the law of contracts and upon equity jurisdiction 
and procedure with which he has enriched our juris- 
prudence, but I think I may say with entire truth 
that he has, for this country at least, by conscious, 
predetermined effort begun at the outset of his work, 
elevated the law, so far as the study of it is concerned, 
to its true place among the sciences. We have long 
heard that the law is a science, but we have never 
before known, as we now know, what kind of science 
it is, what are the facts with which it is concerned, 
where those facts are to be found, and how they are 
to be studied. If this were all, this great work would 
be enough for one life. 
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Of course it is not to be disguised that the occasion 
is a somewhat eulogistic one^ and all those who know 
Professor Langdell will easily understand that on this 
accoimt it may not be altogether acceptable to him ; 
and he^ at least, will rejoice when this day's sun goes 
down. But if this is the way in which he looks at it, 
all I can say is, it is all his own fault. He might 
easily have had it otherwise. All he had to do was 
to go through an ordinary and perfunctory discharge 
of his duties, and in that case this tribute would be 
wanting. But if he was determined to devote his 
splendid powers and his unrivalled attainments to the 
service of this School and to the cause of sound legal 
learning, he should have known that there would come 
a day when we were bound to pay to him our debt 
of admiration and applause. 

I give you, then, gentlemen, health and long life 
to Professor Langdell. 



DEAN C. C- LANGDELL. 

Mr. Presibent and Gentlemen of the Harvard Law School 
Association : 

It is difficult to realize that your Association has 
heen in existence only nine years; and the reason 
doubtless is that we measure time as we do space, by 
what it contains ; that we measure the life of an insti- 
tution by what it has done, as we measure the life of a 
man by what he has done ; and if we apply this stan- 
dard to your Association, we shall conclude that it 
must have had a life of fifty years at least. Indeed, if 
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its work were spread over fifty years instead of nine 
years, its record would still be a proud one. It fur- 
nishes the most striking illustration of the power of 
organization within my knowledge. 

The annual catalogue of nine years ago contained 
the names of only one hundred and fifty-four students, 
while that of the present year contains the names of 
four hundred and four; and yet nine years ago the 
School was open to all applicants, while now all appli- 
cants who are not graduates of colleges are required 
to pass an examination as a condition of admission, — 
an examination, too, the requirements of which have 
been increased by the addition of another language. 
Nine years ago, also, a student could remain in the 
School as long as he pleased, whether he did any work 
or not ; while now every student is required, as a con- 
dition of remaining in the School, to do work enough 
in each year to enable him to pass into the next class 
at the end of that year. 

It was only three years before the formation of your 
Association that Austin Hall was completed. At that 
time there was an inclination to laugh at our Treasurer 
for providing so liberal an amount of room in the new 
building. For example, he had provided three lecture- 
rooms in place of the one to which we had hitherto been 
limited, and one of the three was thought to be absurdly 
large. He had also provided a students' reading-room of 
what were thought to be enormous dimensions. When 
we first moved into the building, fears were entertained 
that its chief effect would be to expose our poverty and 
our littleness, and to consume our scanty substance. 
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At first we furnished only such portions of the build- 
ing as we then needed^ and the remainder^ including 
the large lecture-room, was closed, to remain closed, as 
we then supposed, indefinitely ; and yet the expense of 
furnishing swept away nearly the whole of the poor 
little surplus of a few thousand dollars which we had 
been painfully accumulating for a rainy day ; and the 
question was anxiously asked, Where is the money 
coming from to pay the expenses necessarily incident 
to so large a building? To all this the Treasurer's 
answer was, that we wanted a building which would 
meet all the needs of the School for the next fifty 
years, and that within fifty years we hoped to have a 
school of three hundred students! This was then 
thought to be a bold prophecy ; and yet at the end of 
only twelve years we find ourselves with a school of 
more than four hundred students, and at our wits' end 
to provide room for our absolute necessities. 

For this unexampled growth and prosperity, there is 
no doubt that your Association is entitled to the chief 
credit. For the last nine years we have worked on 
the same lines on which we had been working for the 
previous sixteen years. What we should have accom- 
plished, therefore, during the last nine years, without 
your aid, may be fairly inferred from what we did 
accomplish during the previous sixteen years. Open- 
ing in September, 1870, with one hundred and fifty- 
four students, we crept up to one hundred and eighty- 
nine in seven years. Then the course was extended 
from two years to three years, and an examination for 
admission was made necessary for all candidates for a 
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degree who were not graduates of colleges; and in 
consequence of these two measures, our numbers grad- 
ually declined to one hundred and thirty-one in 1882, 
from which point they gradually increased to one hun- 
dred and fifty-four in 1885- It will be seen, therefore, 
that up to the date of the organization of your Associa- 
tion, our progress was by short and slow paces, while, 
since that date, it has been by long and rapid strides. 

Nor do we grudge to your Association all the credit 
for our recent prosperity to which it can possibly lay 
claim. It would be strange, indeed, if we did, since it 
is solely for our benefit that your Association exists, 
and since we reap the fruits of all its labors. The 
members of your Association all have their own pur- 
suits and their own interests, and these are not at all 
promoted by the work of the Association. All the time 
and strength, therefore, which are expended upon the 
work of the Association by its members are so much 
time and strength withdrawn by them from their own 
pursuits and devoted to our service. How absurd, 
then, would it be for us to have a quarrel with you, as 
to whether you or we have done and are doing most for 
the advancement of our interests ! 

But this is not all. In praising your Association we 
praise ourselves ; for if our present prosperity is largely 
the work of your Association, it is also true that your 
Association is itself largely our work. Your Associa- 
tion is only an organization of material which already 
existed, and for the existence of that material we claim 
tlie credit. By "material," moreover, is meant, not 
merely a certain number of alumni and past members 
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of the School; for the number of these might have 
been tenfold greater than it was, and yet the formation 
of an association like yours might have been impos- 
sible. It was not, therefore, the quantity, but the 
quality of the material that constituted the important 
consideration. Nor was it a mere question of the pos- 
sibility of forming an association which, by careful 
nurture, would take root and grow by slow degrees to 
a vigorous maturity ; for if such had been the limit of 
possibility, your Association would to-day have nothing 
better to oflFer than a promise of future achievement. 
That it is able instead to present such an extraordinary 
record of actual achievement is due to the fact that you 
found material, in great abundance and of the finest 
quality, ready to your hand, and only waiting to be 
organized. In consequence of this, your Association 
sprang at once into the full vigor of early manhood, 
as Minerva sprang, fully armed, from the head of Jupi- 
ter. In short, while your Association may be justly 
said to have sown the seed of our present prosperity, 
and to have cultivated, watched over, and tended the 
growing crop, while leaving us to reap the harvest, it 
may also be justly said that it was we who prepared 
the soil, and that it was due to the laborious care and 
faithfulness with which we did our work that the seed 
sown by you took such speedy root and grew with such 
lusty vigor. In doing our work, moreover, we were 
called upon, like the husbandman, for the constant 
exercise of the virtues of faith and hope, since, like 
him, we had to look to a distant and uncertain future 
for our reward. 
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There could not be a better illustration than the 
present occasion affords of the manner in which your 
Association avails itself of opportunities, and of the 
vigor of purpose with which it acts. This distinguished 
assembly has been convened to celebrate an event of 
so little importance as my twenty-fifth anniversary as 
Dane Professor of Law and as Dean of the Law Faculty. 
It is true that I happen to have been in office a little 
longer than any of my predecessors, but that is due 
entirely to the fact that I was appointed a little earlier 
in life. Twenty-five years is not likely to be regarded 
hereafter as a long term of service. Three of my asso- 
ciates have already served twenty years and upwards, 
and the prospect now is that each of them will have a 
longer term of service than I shall. It is also true that 
I am the first Dean of the School, and that I have held 
the office much longer than the office of dean has ever 
been held in this University by any other person. But 
the first of these facts is, of course, of no significance 
whatever ; and the second is, as I conceive, rather a 
discredit to the other departments of the University 
than a credit either to the Law School or to myself 
personally. Lastly, it is true that my name is gener- 
ally associated with what is regarded as a new method 
of teaching ; but the only reason for that is that I hap- 
pened to be the first to use that method, and hence I 
have furnished the chief target for the shafts of criti- 
cism with which it has been assailed. Others who have 
followed me have used the method with more success 
than I have. Besides, this method made its way very 
slowly and doubtfully, and was seldom mentioned ex- 
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cept to be criticised, until it was taken up by your 
Association. Whatever reputation it now enjoys, there- 
fore, is due chiefly to you. 

I insist, therefore, that there is nothing connected 
with my twenty-fifth anniversary to make it worthy of 
any public recognition. Until much less than a year 
ago, the idea had not entered my head that any public 
notice would be taken of it, and it would never have 
entered my head had it not been suggested by others. 
And I will venture the assertion that but for your 
Association, not a dozen persons would know, at this 
moment, that I have just completed twenty-five years 
of service. Yet you have seized upon this unimportant 
event, and made it an occasion for concentrating the 
attention of the entire legal world upon this School. 
Strangest of all, you have succeeded (by what specious 
arguments I cannot imagine) in persuading a gentle- 
man, whose name and title alone would make him 
famous wherever English law is known and honored, 
but yet whose fame would not be a whit the less, 
though he had inherited the most obscure of names, — 
you have succeeded in persuading this gentleman to 
make a voyage of three thousand miles for the sole 
purpose of participating in this celebration. Can you 
be surprised, gentlemen, that I am anxious to place 
the responsibility for all this where it wholly belongs, 
namely, upon your shoulders ? 

I have but one thing more to say. I trust that none 
of us will ever forget the great debt which the School 
owes to Mr. Edward Austin for his gift of Austin Hall. 
But for his munificence, it is by no means clear to my 
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mind that the Harvard Law School Association would 
ever have been formed; and, without either Austin 
Hall or the Harvard Law School Association, it is a 
matter of mere speculation where the Law School would 
be to-day. 

The President: In calling up, as I am about to do, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, I know you would not excuse me if I did 
not in your names thank him most heartily and most warmly 
for the very beautiful, suggestive, magnificent address to which 
we have listened to-day, — an address so full of suggestion that, 
although we listened to it with delightful appreciation, we 
shall not rest satisfied until we have it before us in print and 
read it again and again. I am si^re he must have felt how 
entirely in sympathy with him his audience was when he al- 
luded so finely to the unity out of which our jurisprudence 
both in England and in this country originally sprang, and 
when he eloquently invoked for its future a common destiny. 
I have the pleasure of presenting Sir Frederick Pollock. 



SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK. 

Gentlemek, — I think you must have heard quite 
enough of my voice this morning, and I should be 
abusing your hospitality if I took this excuse for mak- 
ing another speech. I cannot express my thanks for 
the reception which you have given the English bar 
in my person, or specify the many debts which I 
owe, both now and on former occasions, to my good 
friends in New England, both within and without the 
profession. 

It goes without saying that I enjoyed the sympathy 
of, I suppose, one of the most distinguished audiences 
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that has ever been collected from the profession of the 
bar of America. And I must say that I did feel an 
especial touch of sympathy in that little matter of 
customs duties. 

You will not expect me to give you any general 
impressions. I have observed that the art of inter- 
viewing has been considerably refined. The vulgar 
notion on our side of the water is still, that when 
an Englishman lands at New York he is immediately 
beset by several people who ask him, ^' Well, sir, and 
what do you think of our country on the whole?" 
That question I find is no longer in vogue, if it ever 
were. But on this occasion I should not have the 
least difficulty in answering it. I should only have to 
paraphrase the words that were uttered by Hamlet, 
whatever may have been the case in Denmark, in New 
England man delights me, and woman is adorable. 

Not only in my own name, but on behalf of the bar 
of England, I thank you from a full heart. 

The President : Gentlemen, we must all regard it as a 
special honor paid to this occasion that we have with us here 
to-day three members of the highest court in our land. Thej 
have thought it not unbecoming — thej have thought it entirelj 
becoming — their office and their position to meet with us to- 
day and to pay their tribute of admiration to the labors which 
have been spent in this Law School. The distinguished Chief 
Justice has with some difficulty found himself able to be present 
with us, and he has protested beforehand that in consequence 
of extreme labors (which 1 happen to know sgrnething about) 
I must not expect him to say anything on this occasion. I 
liave promised to stand between him and all manner of harm. 
But you, gentlemen, will be glad to unite with me in a toast 
to the Supreme Court and to its distinguished Chief Justice. 

4 
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A toast to the Supreme Court and to the Chief Justice was 
then drunk. 

The Pbesident : The same excuse I have not been willing 
to allow in the case of another of our eminent judicial guests. 
Mr. Justice Gray we have always felt that we had a particular 
claim upon, and I am sure he will not ignore it to-day. 

MR JUSTICE GRAY. 

Brethren op the Harvard Law School Associ- 
ation, Fellow Students : For you see before you to- 
day in the president of the Association, in the eminent 
professors of jurisprudence on either side of him, and 
in all the distinguished magistrates who sit at this board, 
that we are all but fellow-students from the beginning 
to the end. 

No brighter example, no more worthy leader, could 
be found than in the Dane Professor whom we honor 
and whose services we commemorate here to-day. 

I think, perhaps, without any danger of going too 
far in eulogy, I may say that the period of time during 
which he has been a teacher has been too much 
abridged. Mr. President, you and I remember some 
forty-five years ago, when we first made his ac- 
quaintance, and when from him we began to learn 
jurisprudence. 

I may say, also, tliat he looks at the law of our 
country, as it must necessarily be looked at, in the 
double aspect of a science to teach principles, and of a 
practical rule to govern affairs. He has all the learning 
of a German professor, and all the practical sense and 
wisdom of an English and American common lawyer. 
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Speaking at the bidding of your president ; bowing 
to the authority of my own chief, who has a right to 
say who shall deliver the opinion ; but with no pre- 
vious expectation of being called upon to-day, you 
must forgive me for two things : First, I have nothing 
prepared to say. Probably I should have nothing pre- 
pared if I had had ever so much warning. But, in the 
next place, I had the honor under precisely similar 
circumstances (though with a different reason and ex- 
cuse) to be called on by the president of that day and 
by my Chief Justice, three years ago, to address the 
Association j and I fear, as I had no preparation then, 
that if I should undertake any extended remarks I 
should be in danger of repeating what many of you 
heard on that occasion. 

When we have nothing prepared, on an occasion 
like this, the sayings of others necessarily and naturally 
come to us. 

Professor LangdelFs example recalls the saying of 
your poet; 

" The mighty pyramids of stone 

That wedge-like cleave the desert airs, 
When nearer seen and better known, 
Are but gigantic flights of stairs." 

"The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight ; 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night." 

I was glad to hear from our distinguished guest 
to-day his encomium on the common law, and his con- 
viction that the rules of the common law were those 
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that must, with proper adaptations and modifications, 
govern our jurisprudence. You all remember what 
Edmund Burke said was the glory of the common law, 
— "Combining the principles of original justice with 
the infinite variety of human affairs." And I may be 
permitted to quote what is not so well known, what a 
great lawyer and statesman and leader of Massachusetts, 
Governor Andrew (from whom I received my first judi- 
cial commission more than thirty years ago), said to me 
in talking of the common law. We were speaking of 
its growth, of its progressiveness, of its adaptation to 
new circumstances. "Yes," he said, "one may say, 
without presumption, 'Not after the law of a carnal 
commandment, but after the power of an endless life.' " 

In looking forward to the time when we may have 
one system of law governing the whole world, or at 
least governing the English-speaking race, — which is 
likely to be very much the same thing, — I do not 
know that I can go quite so fast and so far as our dis- 
tinguished guest, when he suggested that the executive 
government of this country might consult the judges 
of England, or that the Queen of England might consult 
the Supreme Court of the United States. I remember 
that President Washington once asked the first judges 
on the bench, all of whom were his own appointments, 
to advise him on a diplomatic question arising with a 
foreign nation; and they told him they were very 
sorry, but that was hardly a judicial duty. 

I was struck also with an allusion, somewhat veiled, 
in which our learned guest spoke of the two systems 
of law, the civil and the common law. And if there is 
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to be any third system, it may have been in his mind 
that the Empire of Japan, already distinguished in arts 
and in arms, might perhaps come forward, in some way 
as yet unknown, to make its contribution to the science 
of universal jurisprudence. 

But, brethren, I am at home here. I am a Massa- 
chusetts man ; I have always been, I always expect to 
be, so far as my immediate home is concerned, though 
as a citizen and an officer of the United States my 
duties may call me elsewhere. I know you want to 
hear from gentlemen that less often meet you, and 
therefore I will not detain you longer. 

The President : After Brother Gray's proud boast that he 
is a Massachusetts man, I think it is incumbent upon me 
to call upon another of his brethren who is not a Massa- 
chusetts — 

Mb. Justice Gray : Oh, yes, he is. 

The President : Well, he is not a Harvard man. 

Mr. Justice Brown : That is for you to answer. 

The President : I have tried to get him to Cambridge on 
several occasions, and his excuse has always been that he was 
engaged at Yale. And he was engaged yesterday delighting 
our friends and rivals of that ancient university. I hope he 
has left something — I do not doubt that he has left some- 
thing — unsaid upon that occasion, and that you will be very 
glad to hear it now. 

Mr. Justice Brown. 



MR. JUSTICE HENRY B. BROWN. 

In opening what I have to say, I am obliged to cor- 
rect a serious mistake of my Brother Carter; for if 
there be any one thing of which I am prouder than 
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any other, it is that I am a Massachusetts man by 
birth, — though perhaps you will think my pride has 
but a slender foundation, as I was very young at the 
time, and really had no option in the matter. 

It has always been a source of regret to me that 
my connection with Harvard Law School was of such 
brief duration that I almost feel it presumptuous to 
claim that I am a Harvard man ; but in view of your 
repeated courtesy, which has insisted upon recognizing 
me as such, I think that if it be a fraud at all on my 
part, it is one of those tacit frauds, or rather a con- 
doned fraud, of which even a court of equity will 
refuse to take notice. 

Having spent some time in a lawyer's office in Con- 
necticut, and, as I supposed, exhausted its possibilities, 
and having passed a few months at the law school in 
New Haven, — which was then not in the flourishing 
condition in which it is now, — I came here, as it was 
quite the thing for Tale men of that day to do, to get 
an insight into Harvard methods and listen to the lec- 
tures of the eminent men who then constituted its 
faculty. While my connection with the University did 
not exceed six months, it was quite long enough to 
satisfy me that I was making a grave mistake in not 
staying here longer, and completing the full course of 
instruction; and if thirty-five years of regret were 
sufficient to make one a Harvard man, I think I should 
be a graduate in good standing. Indeed I have always 
looked upon my brief sojourn here as the pleasantest, 
and perhaps the most profitable, part of my student 
life. It was something to have escaped the strict 
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regimen of undergraduate life that obtained in those 
days, — the morning prayers by starlight, the recita- 
tion before breakfast, the omnipresence of tutors and 
monitors, and the various similar devices designed 
to mortify the flesh and harrow up the feelings. It 
was something to feel that I was at liberty to lay out 
my own plan of campaign and pursue my own line 
of march in my own way and at my own rate of 
speed. 

The Harvard Law School at that day was without 
a rival. Its corps of instructors was small, but they 
had no superior in the country. There was Emery 
Washburn, who had been governor of the Common- 
wealth, and came of a family which has furnished 
governors and senators to half-a-dozen States, — a man 
of strikingly handsome and intellectual face, whose elo- 
quence made even the law of contingent remainders 
interesting, and the Statute of Uses and Trusts to read 
like a novel. There was Theophilus Parsons, genial 
and enthusiastic, the most prolific legal writer of his 
generation, whose lectures upon admiralty and com- 
mercial law wedded me to that branch of the profes- 
sion; and, unlike many American weddings, it has 
never been followed by a divorce. There was, also, 
Joel Parker, who had been Chief Justice of New Hamp- 
shire, and brought to the platform of the lecturer the 
sedate yet kindly manner that had characterized him 
upon the bench, and who was in my eyes the very ideal 
of what a judge ought to be. 

At the Brattle House, where I then had rooms, I 
enjoyed the companionship of John Langdon Sibley, 
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librarian of the University, a brisk and eccentric old 
bachelor of some fifty odd summers, who subsequently 
took unto himself a wife, and spent the last years of a 
very useful life in compiling biographies of the older 
Harvard graduates. 

My fellow-students were of the best blood in the 
land, — sons, not of New England only, but of every 
State North or South, and east of the Mississippi. 
John Brown's raid upon Harper's Ferry occurred while 
I was here, national politics ran high, and mutterings 
of civil war had already begun to be heard. Many 
of the students subsequently left the school to enlist 
either in one army or the other, and the names of some 
of my personal friends are now engraved upon tablets 
in Memorial Hall. 

If I were asked the question. What has Harvard 
done for the legal education of the country, I would 
answer it by a paraphrase of the motto upon the coat- 
of-arms of my adopted State, Michigan. " Si quaeris 
peninsulam amoenam, circumspice," If you want to 
know what Harvard has done for the profession, look 
about you. Certainly a law school deserves something 
more than honorable mention that is able to assemble 
at a single table the Chief Justice of the United States, 
— and I want to say here that while we down at Yale 
rather plume ourselves upon having three members of 
that University upon the Supreme Bench, Harvard Law 
School is entitled to the same honor, if it be an honor, — 
the leading member of the Cabinet, the official repre- 
sentative of a great Oriental empire which has lately 
given unanswerable proof of its vitality and virility, 
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an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the Com' 
monwealth, who, though comparatively young in years, 
has already thrown "gladsome light" upon certain dark 
comers of our jurisprudence, as well as the acknowl- 
edged leaders of the bar to^ay, one of whom, at least, 
has brought down to this generation the fame as 
well as the name of him who was called the first of 
American lawyers. 

K you ask me what I have done for Harvard, I am 
obliged to say that I have no sons to send here ; but I 
have seven splendid nephews, — six of them sons of 
the same father and mother, — all of whom are either 
students in or graduates of Harvard University; though 
I am free to confess I tried to switch some of them off 
to Yale. I fancy this is a record which will be hard to 
beat in any single family. 

As I listened to the eloquent address of our honored 
kinsman from over the sea, I thought to myself how 
much we owed of our prosperity to our grand inherit- 
ance of the common law of England, the law as admin- 
istered by Kenyon, and Coke, and Mansfield, and a host 
of others of the present century scarcely less illus- 
trious than these. And it occurred to me that perhaps 
we had done a little something ourselves towards the 
repayment of that debt in our legislation for the eman- 
cipation of married women, in the establishment of 
new codes of pleading, and in the admission of parties 
and other interested persons to the witness-stand. 
And yet I am free to confess that we have a great 
deal yet to learn from our English cousins in their 
admirable metliods of despatching business and in the 
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celerity of their trials, by which absolutely more cases 
are disposed of in an English court in a day than in 
the average American court in a week. I have some- 
times thought that perhaps we had paid a little too 
dearly for abolishing the distinction between the two 
grades of the profession, and thus losing the services of 
a highly trained body of experts, whose sole duty it 
was to try cases upon briefs prepared by others. I 
utterly refuse to believe that there is not something 
radically wrong in any administration of the law which 
requires a month to be consumed in the impanelling of 
a jury. I wondered, too, if there were any of that 
type of English lawyers left, of which William Murray 
was an example, who, before he became Lord Mans- 
field, on being sent a retainer of a thousand guineas 
by the Duchess of Marlborough, with a heroism which 
savors more of the Stoic than of the lawyer, insisted 
upon returning all but five. The Duchess, however, is 
said to have pestered him so much by her eccentricities 
that he probably regretted the nine hundred and ninety- 
five sent back. His clerk one day, giving an account 
of a call made by her in his absence, said : " I could 
not make out, sir, who she was, for she would not give 
me her name ; but she swore so dreadfully I knew she 
must be a lady of quality." I have been a long time 
out of practice, and cannot speak from personal knowl- 
edge, but my observation from the bench would lead 
me to believe that that type of American lawyer was 
practically extinct, although there may be a few left 
in New York, where the bar has always been distin- 
guished for the modesty of its charges. But Brother 
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Carter will have a better knowledge upon that subject 
than I. 

While my connection with the Harvard Law School 
antedated by a long time the construction of the build- 
ing in which it is now so sumptuously housed, as well 
as the accession of Professor Langdell, who has con- 
tributed so much to its reputation and its prosperity, I 
am none the less proud of my brief connection with 
it, and am willing to boast myself a Harvard man 
every day in the year but one, and that is the day of 
the regatta in New London, in which I am a Yale 
man through and through. 

I rejoice in the splendid career and abounding pros- 
perity of your noble University. I rejoice in the 
eminent names it has contributed to the world of 
statesmanship and letters. I rejoice in its long list of 
graduates now prominent in public life, and I firmly 
believe that Harvard and Yale are destined to exert a 
great and constantly increasing influence for good in 
the future of the country. 

The President : Gentlemen, — It is indeed very true that 
we are honored to-day by an unusual number of representa- 
tives of the learned bench, and I am sure you must all have felt 
a high measure of pride at the allusion, and the very eulo- 
gistic allusion, made by our learned and eloquent guest to the 
labors of Mr. Justice Holmes, of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court. 

We have always looked to him with pride as one of the best 
representatives of the teaching at this School, and I am glad 
that he is able to be present to-day. 

Mr. Justice Holmes. 
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MR. JUSTICE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association : 

As most of those here have graduated from the Law 
School within the last twenty-five years, I know that 
I am in the presence of very learned men. For my 
own part, lately my thoughts have been turned to 

"old, unhappy, far-off things, 
Ajid battles long ago ; '' 

and when once the ghosts of the dead fifers of thirty 
years since begin to play in my head, the laws are 
silent. And yet as I look around me, I think to 
myself, like Correggio, ' I too am, or at least have 
been, a pedagogue.' And as such I will venture a 
reflection. 

Learning, my learned brethren, is a very good thing. 
I should be the last to undervalue it, having done my 
share of quotation from the Year-books. But it is 
liable to lead us astray. The law, so far as it depends 
on learning, is indeed, as it has been called, the govern- 
ment of the living by the dead. To a very consider- 
able extent no doubt it is inevitable that the living 
should be so governed. The past gives us our vocab- 
ulary and fixes the limits of our imagination; we 
cannot get away from it. There is, too, a peculiar 
logical pleasure in making manifest the continuity 
between what we are doing and what has been done 
before. But the present has a right to govern itself 
so far as it can ; and it ought always to be remembered 
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that historic continuity with the past is not a duty, it 
is only a necessity. 

I hope that the time is coming when this thought 
will bear fruit. An ideal system of law should draw its 
postulates and its legislative justiiQcation from science. 
As it is now, we rely upon tradition, or vague senti- 
ment, or the fact that we never thought of any other 
way of doing things, as our only warrant for rules 
which we enforce with as much confidence as if they 
embodied revealed wisdom. Who here can give rea- 
sons of any different kind for believing that half the 
criminal law does not do more harm than good ? Our 
forms of contract, instead of being made once for all, 
like a yacht, on lines of least resistance, are accidental 
relics of early notions, concerning which the learned 
dispute. How much has reason had to do in deciding 
how far, if at all, it is expedient for the State to med- 
dle with the domestic relations ? And so I might go 
on through the whole law. 

The Italians have begun to work upon the notion 
that the foundations of the law ought to be scientific, 
and, if our civilization does not collapse, I feel pretty 
sure thai the regiment or division that follows us will 
carry that flag. Our own word seems the last always ; 
yet the change of emphasis from an argument in 
Plowden to one in the time of Lord EUenborough, or 
even from that to one in our own day, is as marked as 
the difference between Cowley's poetry and Shelley's. 
Other changes as great will happen. And so the 
eternal procession moves on, we in the front for the 
moment; and, stretching away against the unattainable 
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sky, the black spearheads of the army that has been 
passing in unbroken line already for near a thousand 
years. 

The President : Gentlemen, our friend Mr. Justice Brown 
has recognized that we have among us to-day one who carries 
a great name and who has added to its honors. I would 
have said that myself, if he had not anticipated me. The 
fame of our brother Choate and the fame of Harvai'd are 
inseparably bound together. If they were not, I do not 
know which would go the farthest. When our distin- 
guished guest lauded at the wharf in New York the other 
day, and I was fortunate enough to get down there in season 
to meet him, the first observation he made to me — I be- 
lieve he alluded to it in his address to-day — after he got 
upon the wharf, was, ^^ As soon as I get my baggage stowed 
here, I want to talk with you about this case I have been 
reading about, of Laidlaw vs. Sage." The novelty of the 
question raised in that case, which Mr. Choate has made so 
celebrated, very much excited and aroused him. Now, I be- 
lieve there are no millionnaires here to-day, and therefore 
Mr. Choate will not think it necessary to read a chapter from 
the Bible. But in the language of the politicians I have no 
doubt he has got something ^^ equally as good." 

HON. JOSEPH H. CHOATE. 

Mr. President and Brethren : Let me first answer 
the inquiry of Mr. Justice Brown by saying that he 
could not find, even at the bar of New York, any 
advocates, or any single advocate, who would imitate 
the wasteful extravagance of William Murray ! Why, 
if you could find him, this Association would have 
immediately to proceed to raise a subscription fund 
to soothe the declining years of its prodigal son. 
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When I said a moment ago to Professor Thayer 
that I had absolutely nothing to say, he replied with 
the unbridled license of a classmate, " Why, that has 
always been your most felicitous condition." Well, it 
is true, I have sometimes found it so when arguing 
before courts of justice. And even the highest courts 
are not absolute proof against that, as my brother 
Carter can testify. I say this for the encouragement 
of the graduating class. The emptier the shell, the 
louder resounds every individual stroke. "All the 
while, sonorous metal blowing martial sound," I assure 
you will have its effect at last upon the most profound 
jurists, and, — 

If words are things, as Justice Gray declares, 

What monstrous loads go up some court-house stairs I 

I know how painful eulogy is to Professor Langdell, 

and therefore I may throw out some suggestions that 

will serve perhaps as a little antidote to that of which 

the learned professor from Oxford and your presiding 

officer have been so profuse. I can remind him that 

there was a Harvard Law School before he was. I claim 

myself to have enjoyed the tuition of Harvard College, 

and of the Dane Law School in the golden age of each 

of these institutions, profound as is my admiration for 

our present distinguished president. I graduated under 

the genial reign of Jared Sparks, the happy period of 

college life at Harvard. He had but one motto, which 

he universally applied in his treatment of the imder- 

graduates : — 

«Be to their faults a little blind, 
Be to their virtues very kind, 
And clap the padlock on the mind.'' 
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And when from there I proceeded to the Law School, 
a similar state of things prevailed. Happily, there was 
then no such thing as a dean of the Law School. The 
ofl&ce had not yet been invented, and nobody had been 
found to fill it. I do wish to say a single word of 
tribute to the memory of Professor Parsons, who was 
then the most accomplished of the professors of the 
Law School, and the only one from whom I ever 
learned much of anything. I do not claim that he 
was a very profound lawyer, at least before he made 
the acquaintance of Professor Langdell, but he was 
one of the most charming and delightful of men. 

It was his maxim of life, which I have always endeav- 
ored to follow, that it was the duty of every lawyer to 
get all the entertainment possible out of his work as 
he went along ; and whether in his lectures, in social 
converse, in court, wherever he was, he had a most 
delightful way of saying things. Even while uttering 
the foundation principles of the common law he im- 
pressed them upon the minds of his hearers in a way 
that I for one have succeeded in carrying always 
through a long professional career. Now, "by their 
fruits ye shall know them," and I think there were 
fruits from the old Dane Law School with which even 
those of the present administration may sometimes 
hesitate to challenge a comparison. I do not think 
that Professor Langdell was the first inventor of the 
system or theory of studying law by original research 
in actual cases, for Mr. Justice Gray was a past master 
of that art, as he has told you, nearly fifty years ago, 
and has kept it up successfully to this moment. 
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There are results of the modem system which I do 
most heartily approve. It sends out to the great cities 
of this Union young men annually, far better equipped 
with legal knowledge, far better equipped with the 
fundamental principles which are to prepare them for 
the practice of the law, than any of their predeces^ 
sors enjoyed. And I think we may safely say that 
we practitioners at the New York bar welcome all 
we can get of them. There is only one trouble, Pro- 
fessor Langdell, and that is that they know altogether 
too much. They know it all. And there are none of 
us old men in the law who cannot learn a great deal 
from them. But it is their misfortune that at the out- 
set they are top heavy. And it is only when, after six 
months or a year of running about our streets they 
have learned that the legs are quite as important to 
the young lawyer as the brain, that they make them- 
selves really as useful as you intended them to be. 

When we graduated from the Dane Law School, we 
did not feel that we had completed our education. 
And I regard it as one of the greatest privileges of my 
professional life that I was able to supplement a two 
years' course here with a period of a few weeks' dis- 
cipline in the office of your distinguished president, 
Mr. Carter. He already gave promise of that actual 
leadership which long ago he attained. But I should 
not have believed it if, when I wns sitting under his 
tuition, it had been foretold to me that for nearly forty 
years I should be pitted against him in the contests of 
the profession, and that never once in all that time 
would the close personal harmony that existed between 
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US be even ruffled. We did always, as adversaries at law 
do, — struggled mightily, but ate and drank as friends. 
Now, let me say another word for the encourage- 
ment of the graduating class. I consider that America 
is the paradise of judges and lawyers, especially of 
lawyers. And when any pessimistic views are ex- 
pressed, any doubts of what these coming lawyers are 
to do, I say to them, " Come to New York, Mr. Carter 
will soon be retiring and will leave room for a thousand 
men." But there is one subject to which I would 
attract the ear of our distinguished Oxford guest, and 
I would like sometime to learn from him why it 
is that such an enormous number of lawyers and of 
judges are required to meet the modest wants of the 
American people. Take our state of New York, with 
its seven millions of people. It has seventy judges of 
the Supreme Court, besides seven judges of the Court 
of Appeals, three Federal judges, and one judge in each 
county, sixty in number, for probate and local business; 
making one hundred and forty judges to meet the 
wants of seven millions of people. While, as I under- 
stand it — I may be mistaken — England, with her 
thirty millions of people in round numbers, finds thirty- 
two judges of the first class ample for all her wants. 
Now, there is a question which these young lawyers 
have got to study out I believe myself that ways 
will be discovered to promote economy in the adminis- 
tration of the law ; and it is because these young men, 
with all the enlarged ideas that they gather here, will 
be able to grapple with such serious and difficult ques- 
tions, that I throw out the suggestion. 
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But for reform we know always where to look, and 
for one I am happy to say that the representatives, the 
graduates of the Harvard Law School are foremost in 
that field. Mr. Justice Brown has referred to a case 
that recently occurred, where it took one month to 
impanel a jury. Ah, gentlemen, that was not all. It 
took more than six months to bring one offender to 
conviction, and I really believe that that triumph of 
justice would not have been achieved if one of the 
young, vigorous, able representatives and graduates 
of the Harvard Law School, one of our marshals of 
to-day, had not been at the helm representing the 
prosecution. 

The PBEsmENT: Oentlemen, — Mr. Justice Gray in his 
very admirable observations to us spoke of the two great 
systems of the law which divided the world ; and I thought 
at that time that there might be those among us a little 
disposed to doubt whether thej did on the whole divide the 
world. Before he closed he made the amende honorable by 
alluding in fitting terms to the great place which this new 
empire at the antipodes is rapidly assnming. We are all glad 
to know that the Government of the United States by a recent 
treaty has been willing to trust the lives and property and 
all the interests of its citizens that may happen to be in that 
empire to the administration of justice which that empire 
provides. Perhaps it may have been the consequence of the 
knowledge that there were among those who were shaping 
the jurisprudence of that nation some who had received their 
instruction within these walls. We happen to have one of 
the most distinguished of them present to-day, and I take great 
pleasure in presenting to you his Excellency, Mr. Eurino, 
the Japanese ambassador. 
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HON, SINICHIRO KURINO, 

THE JAPANESE AMBASSADOB. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, — I must thank 
you for the kind words just received from the presi- 
dent. Being called upon, I have but to respond ; but I 
never pretended to be a speaker, and in fact I am 
not, perhaps from the effect of my long diplomatic 
life, which naturally led me to refrain myself from 
indulging in speaking. But, notwithstanding, I shall 
speak only a few words, so as not to interfere with the 
fine speeches which might be expected from many 
more eloquent gentlemen. As you know, gentlemen, 
I am from a strange land, and feel quite proud of my- 
self, that I am one of the Harvard sons who received 
a most important training in the old Dane Hall during 
the deanship of Professor Langdell ; and it is a great 
satisfaction that I had this opportunity to be present 
and to congratulate Professor Langdell upon his suc- 
cessful career as the Dean and Professor of our esteemed 
Law School. 



The PREsroENT: Gentlemen, — I observe that the distin- 
guished head of the University quietly stepped among us a few 
moments ago. I did not know but we were going to lose 
him, but I thought he would make his appearance before we 
separated. I am sure there is no work in which he feels 
greater pride, and none in which he feels he may more justly 
take pride than in the present condition of the Harvard Law 
School 
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PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Harvard Law School 
Assocla^tion: 

I speak at a little disadvantage under these circum- 
stances, for I have only heard the speech of our Brother 
Choate. I do not know what other speakers may have 
said before, but my part here is perfectly clear to my 
mind. I want to tell you what seem to me to be the 
principal services of Professor Langdell, as I have wit- 
nessed them during the last twenty-five years. There 
have been three achievements during this long period 
— three memorable achievements — which are due to 
him. 

The first is perhaps the most extraordinary, namely, 
the introduction and acceptance of a new mode or 
method of teaching law. Can we imagine a subject in 
which a new mode of instruction is less likely to be 
introduced than the subject of law? Now, the method 
of Professor Langdell has not only been adopted by 
the young men, his disciples, but it has been adopted 
by a series of professors who were educated in another 
system, and have been brought into the School firom 
the bench or from the practice of the profession. I 
remember that when Judge Smith accepted a professor- 
ship here, coming from an active life at the bar and on 
the bench, and immediately stated that he proposed to 
follow the method of instruction that Professor Lang- 
dell had devised. Professor Langdell felt that that part 
of the battle of his life had been won. It was the 
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adoption of this method of teaching by professors who 
were not brought up in it, which seemed to him to 
show that the end of that struggle had come. It has 
now been adopted, not only in this School, but in many 
other leading schools throughout the country. 

There have prevailed about this method some mis- 
apprehensions, particularly at the outset. A ^'case 
lawyer "^ was not an agreeable expression, and did not 
present a pleasing picture to the mind of the profession. 
Misapprehension concerning the nature of the method 
prevailed for a long time. It was not perceived that 
its keynote was discriminating, orderly selection of the 
material to be studied. 

This I count the greatest of Professor Langdell's 
achievements here; but there is another, a second. 
Professor Langdell early advocated the appointment as 
teachers of law of young men who had had no expe- 
rience whatever in the active profession. What a ven- 
ture was that, gentlemen ; what bold advice was that 
for the head of the School to give ! This School had 
never done it ; no school had ever done it ; it was an 
absolutely new departure in our country in the teach- 
ing of law. I remember very well how reluctantly the 
Corporation and the Board of Overseers consented to 
the first experiment on this point, namely, the appoint- 
ment for a limited term of five years of Assistant-Pro- 
fessor James Barr Ames. (Prolonged applause.) You 
may well applaud now, gentlemen, when the success 
of that experiment has been absolutely assured ; but 
what was the courage which first suggested the experi- 
ment I Now, that experiment, too, has not only been 
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extended in our own Law School with perfect success, 
but it has been adopted by various other law schools 
throughout the country. 

And what does it mean ? What is to be the ultimate 
outcome of this courageous venture ? In due course, 
and that in no long term of years, there will be pro- 
duced in this country a body of men learned in the 
law, who have never been on the bench or at the bar, 
but who nevertheless hold positions of great weight 
and influence as teachers of the law, as expounders, 
systematizers, and historians. This, I venture to pre- 
dict, is one of the most far-reaching changes in the 
organization of the profession that has ever been made 
in our country. 

And now I come to a third of Professor Langdell's 
achievements, one which, I venture to say, has greatly 
commended itself to his Scotch nature. I refer to the 
extraordinary pecuniary success of the Law School. 
He never shrank from any measure of change because 
it threatened a loss of pecuniary resources. He never 
shrank from any measure that would obviously diminish 
temporarily the number of students in the School. But 
when in time the success of his work was demonstrated; 
when, as years went on, a strong and united Faculty 
worked with him in the School, and the number of 
students began to increase, and that of late years quite 
rapidly, it was a sincere delight to the Dean that the 
Law School became the most prosperous of all the 
departments of the University. Its expenses are, of 
late years, far within its receipts. The salaries in the 
Law School are higher than in any other department. 
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It has a handsomer building, thanks to our great bene- 
factor, Mr. Edward Austin, and it has also a more 
ample and better maintained library than any other 
of the professional departments. This pecuniary suc- 
cess of the School is the third of the achievements on 
which we congratulate the Dean. 

And now, after all this remarkable work, and after 
attaining the age of sixty-nine years. Professor Langdell 
has quite lately said to the Corporation that he desires 
to retire from the office of dean, and, moreover, to be 
relieved of one-third of his teaching work in the School. 
He wishes to retain all his instruction in jurisdiction 
and procedure in equity; but he will discharge no 
other teaching function in the School hereafter. This 
suggestion, being offered to the Corporation by the 
Dean, could receive but one answer. 

The President and Fellows, feeling under the deepest 
obligations to Professor Langdell for his services to the 
School and to the University, acceded to his desire; and 
now the work of the Dean will soon be committed to 
younger hands. But the President and Fellows enter- 
tain the confident conviction that the last years of 
Professor Langdell, devoted, we hope, in good part to 
the publication of materials which he has been long 
accumulating, will be the best years of Professor Lang- 
dell for the School and for the University. They there- 
fore propose to continue to him his full present salary. 

I believe that this honorable relation of Professor 
Langdell to the Law School, — his continued connec- 
tion with it, — is a good example to the whole academic 
staff; and that there will result from it among the 
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academic staflE a thoroughly cheerful and hopeful view 
of the prospects of any distinguished University teacher 
and administrator. 

And now we all wish him the longest life of all the 
long-lived men of his family stock ; and we wish him an 
accumulating productiveness, prosperity, and happiness 
in the years which are to come. 

The President : Gentlemen, the Harvard Law School has 
been fortunate not alone in its discipline and its instruction ; 
it has been fortunate in its benefactors who did not happen to 
be members of the profession of the law. Some of these have 
been remembered upon this occasion. There have been others. 
There happens to be one who, I think, is present here now, 
— not an American bom, a German, a university man him- 
self, who has studied in German universities, and known what 
they were, and known the office of a university. That gen- 
tleman has recognized, since his residence in America, the 
needs and the opportunities of Harvard University, and espe- 
cially of the Harvard Law School, and has been a munificent 
patron, as the present condition of its library amply testifies. 
I beg to introduce to you Mr. Henry Villard. 

Being informed that Mr. Villard had left the hall, the 
President said: — 

I regret to say that Mr. Villard has left before we had an 
opportunity to pay to him that tribute of gratitude which he 
so well deserves. 

Gentlemen, I think you must have all been impressed to- 
day with the very happy manner in which we were marshalled, 
arranged, and conducted into yonder hall and back again. It 
was all done with the greatest ability and with the true mili- 
tary spirit. I did not know what the capacities of our friend 
Mr. Bonaparte were in that direction ; but he is not only good 
for things like these, — it has been my fortune to be engaged 
with him in some public causes not immediately connected 
with the law or with the advancement of justice, and I have 
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always found Mr. Bonaparte there, readj to contribute his 
time, his attention, his services, and that sort of disciplme 
which I am sure he is indebted to this University for. You 
will be happy to hear a word from Mr. Bonaparte. 



MR. CHARLES J. BONAPARTR 

Mr. President, — I sincerely hope that I am the 
last speaker, because otherwise I should feel too great 
a responsibility in thinking that I detained the Associa* 
tion by what I had to say now from hearing something 
more worthy to be heard. Assuming that I am rights 
— assumption being perhaps the quality which, as our 
friend Mr. Choate says, most characterizes those in- 
structed by Professor Langdell, — I recognize as fitting 
that the one who so unworthily, and with so clear a 
sense of his own unworthiness, filled the position of 
chief marshal, should be appointed to pronounce the 
benediction, or at least a legal substitute for that. I 
will not inflict on my audience any preamble in the 
discharge of that function, beyond suggesting an an* 
Bwer, which was itself suggested to my mind during 
the speeches to which we have listened to-day, to a 
question which young lawyers oflen, though in strict 
seclusion, ask each other, having first assured them- 
selves that there is little danger of its being repeated* 
I have heard them ask, " What is the use of courts 
of last resort ? " " What is the benefit of our courts 
of appeal ? " I venture to suggest that the utility of 
those courts is established if they serve to show the 
graduates of the Harvard Law School, as I have some 
reason to think that they very often do, how thor- 
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oughly these jurists are mistaken in thinking that they 
know the law when they leave these halls* 

There is but one other service that I can render in 
return for the compliments of which I have received so 
many to-day, Mr. President, and that is to impress 
upon my audience by my example — I fear I could 
successfully impress it in no other way — my apprecia- 
tion of the fact that brevity is a very great legal 
merit 

The exercises of the Dinner closed with Mr. Bonaparte's 
address, and the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Association 
was then declared adjourned by President Carter. 

The following addresses of Professor William A. Keener, 
of the Columbia Law School of New York, and Mr. Oustavus 
H. Wald, of the Cincinnati Bar, who had been invited to 
speak at the Dinner, were not delivered on account of the 
lateness of the hour of adjournment. The Council takes 
great pleasure, however, in incorporating them in this Report, 
as an interesting and valuable part of the celebration. 

PROFESSOR WILLIAM A. KEENER. 
Mb. FEK8n>ENT and Gentlemen of thb Association: 

At the dinner given by this Association nine years 
ago, Mr. Langdell stated that since assuming the duties 
of the Dane Professorship he had not concerned him- 
self with legal education outside of the Harvard Law 
School Fortunately, however, for the cause of legal 
education, educators not connected with this School 
have since that time concerned themselves very ear- 
nestly with Mr. Langdell's method of instruction. So 
universal has been this concern, and with such favor 
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has the method met, that almost every school now 
makes a pretence of having at least a little of it, of 
more or less diluted strength. 

It seems to me that the great service which Mr. 
Langdell has rendered the cause of legal education is 
the creation of a new ideal, which can be striven for, 
and to some extent attained, even when the method 
cannot, because of existing conditions, be successfully 
used. The Langdell method necessarily involves three 
ideas : — 

1. That law is to be studied as a science, and not as a 
mere aggregation of arbitrary rules. 

2. That the teaching of law should be a vocation, not an 
avocation. 

8. That the student should bring to the study of the law 
a well-disciplined mind. ' 

For the reason that the method will never succeed 
with any of these elements wanting, I regret to see an 
attempt at its adoption by schools unable to maintain 
a corps of instructors devoted primarily, if not exclu- 
sively, to the teaching of law, or by schools where a low 
standard of admission prevails. But though the method 
cannot succeed in such schools, and its failure may 
apparently result in checking for a time its general 
adoption, the country is indebted to Mr. Langdell for 
the creation of an ideal which no school undertaking 
his method will ever abandon, and which, if not aban- 
doned, will result in the creation of the conditions 
necessary to the success of the method. And when 
once the conditions exist, the method will surely force 
its way as the only scientific method of teaching law. 
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There is also at the present time danger that the use 
by some schools of a counterfeit method will cause the 
public to misunderstand the true nature of the Lang- 
dell theory of teaching, and to underestimate its value. 
It therefore behooves its advocates to see that the 
public is not misled. While the existence of a counter- 
feit is to be deplored, its existence is the greatest tribute 
to the value of Mr. Langdell's work. No article is 
ever counterfeited until its superiority over its rivals 
has been recognized by the public. 

I was asked by a gentleman some time ago, with 
whom I was discussing the great value of Mr. Lang- 
dell's work, to whom I thought the world was more in- 
debted, — to genius, or to him who appreciated and gave 
genius the opportunity ? There is probably no one who 
owes more to Mr. Langdell than I do. Certainly there 
is no one who would more quickly resent any attempt 
to detract from the inestimable value of the service he 
has rendered. I do not think, however, that this occa- 
sion should pass without some recognition of the debt 
which we owe to President Eliot for the courage dis- 
played by him in the reorganization of the School. It 
should not be forgotten that but for his courage we 
should not be assembled here to-day. But while ac- 
knowledging our indebtedness to President Eliot, all 
honor, long life, and happiness to him in whose honor 
we are assembled to-day, — to the man who has done 
more for the cause of legal education than any man in 
any English-speaking country. 
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MR. GUSTAVUS H. WALD. 

We celebrate to-day the silver wedding of Professor 
Langdell and the Law School of this University. When 
President Eliot called him to the headship of the 
School there were not a few who believed that there 
had been given to him a bride high in station and 
richly dowered beyond his desert Remembering the 
achievements of his predecessors and the reputation 
the School had attained^ it may be too much to say 
that it was the marriage of the king and the beggar 
maid. I prefer to say it was the union of the king and 
a noble subject^ raising her to his own estate. 

Since then the Faculty has been trebled, and the num- 
ber of students has multiplied much more than three* 
fold. For its home the School now has Austin Hall, in 
place of Dane Hall. Then the library was so neglected 
that it had no librarian, properly speaking, one of the 
students being supposed to perform the duties of that 
office in return for free lodging. But he had no more 
authority than the janitor over the library, which was 
open, not only to the students, but to the public, every- 
body being at liberty to help himself. To-day the 
School has probably the best-equipped law library in 
the country, under a perfect system of administration. 

Then the requirement for admission was simply the 
possession of a college degree or a certificate of good 
moral character, — the two things seem to have been 
current at a parity. The course of lectures of two 
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years was gone over only once in that time ; and any 
student who paid his tuition for eighteen months was 
entitled to his degree, though he had never attended a 
lecture. To-day no one can be admitted unless he has 
taken a degree at one of certain prescribed colleges^ or 
has passed an examination representing its equivalent ; 
the course, lengthened to three years, is gone over in its 
entirety each year ; no student can maintain his con- 
nection with the School unless he passes in each year in 
at least three of the studies of that year ; and no one 
can obtain a degree without having passed in the 
studies prescribed for the three years. These improve- 
ments might have been accomplished by one who was 
merely a competent administrator and talented educa- 
tor. But what is denied to mere competency and 
talent is given to genius ; and the work of genius 
wrought by Professor Langdell was the revolution of 
the methods of legal study, not only in this School, 
but in the schools of all lands where English law is 
studied. 

In spite of criticism, he saw and insisted that, if 
law had any place in a university course, it must be 
studied as a science, — that is to say, from its origi- 
nal sources ; that a law school is a place, not for teach- 
ing, but for inciting and helping men to study law; 
that education means what it literally implies, — not 
stuffing or cramming, but drawing out the mind; 
not pouring into it as into a vessel the dead waters 
which others had gathered, but smiting the rock, that 
the pent-up living waters might leap forth. 

Doubted and criticised at first from without and 
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within, — for in my time many of the students in the 
School, under the influence of practising lawyers, 
revolted against the new method, — time has brought 
its perfect vindication. 

The case system — the Langdellian system — is not 
only superseding the old method of study in the 
law schools of this country, but among its strongest 
advocates are the highest authorities upon legal educa- 
tion in England. 

Its triumph, like that of all great reforms, has been, 
not instantaneous, but gradual. 

On Feb. 14, 1882, Sir Frederick Pollock wrote me : 
^'Will you believe that our Benchers of Lincoln's 
Inn actually refused to buy for the library 0. W. 
Holmes's Common Law, and Langdell's Summary of 
Contracts, when I not only recommended the books, 
but handed them to the librarian for the Committee's 
inspection ? Probably you will not. But it is true ! " 

Since then England has seen Finch's Select Cases on 
Contracts, with its Introduction, and Dicey's essay on 
the Feasibility of teaching English law at the Universi- 
ties. It has seen the Langdellian system introduced 
into the Inns of Court and the ancient universities 

Dr. Birbeck Hill, in his book on Harvard, quotes 
Daniel Webster as looking forward to the time when 
America shall repay to Europe the great debt of learn- 
ing she owes her, and adds : " The repayment to Eng- 
land of that debt has already begun ; all that we have 
to do is to stretch out our hands, and to gather in 
the fruits of Harvard's experience in the method of 
teaching law." 
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Those fruits are the fruits of the seed planted and 
cultivated by Professor Langdell; insisting on the 
application of the inductive method, he has done for 
the study of the law, as he found it, what Bacon did 
for the study of science in his day. 
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Article I 

The name of this AsBociation shall be the ^^ Habyabd Law 
School Association." 

Abticle II. 

The objects of this Association shall be to advance the 
cause of legal education, to promote the interests and increase 
the usefulness of the Harvard Law School, and to promote 
mutual acquaintance and good-fellowship among all members 
of the Association. 

Article III. 

Section 1. All graduates, all former members of the Har- 
vard Law School, and all present members of the Harvard 
Law School who have been such for at least one academie 
year, exclusive of Commencement Week, may become mem- 
bers of this Association. 

Section 2. Every member shall pay an annual due of one 
dollar ; but any member may become a life member by the 
payment of ten dollars in one payment, after which he shall 
be relieved from the payment of all dues. 

Section 8. Honorary members may be elected by this Asso- 
ciation on nomination by the Council. 

Article IV. 

The officers of the Association shall be a President, not less 
than ten nor more than forty Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a 
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Treasurer, and a Council of fifteen members. The President, 
Secretary, and Treasurer shall be ex-officio members of the 
Council. 

Abticlb V. 

Section 1. The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and 
Treasurer shall be elected for the term of one year. 

Section 2. The members of the Council not members ex 
officio shall be elected in classes as follows : At the first meet- 
ing of the Association three members of the Council shall be 
elected for the term of four years, three members for the term 
of three years, three members for the term of two years, and 
three members for the term of one year ; and thereafter, at 
the annual meeting of the Association in each year three mem- 
bers shall be elected for the full term of four years to fill the 
places of those whose term of office shall then have expired. 

Section 8. Vacancies occurring in any of the four classes 
of the Council before the expiration of their respective terms 
of office shall be filled at the annual meeting next following 
the occurrence of such vacancies. 

Section 4. All officers of the Association shall hold their 
respective offices during the regular term thereof, and until 
their successors shall be elected and qualified. 

Article VI. 

The annual meeting of the Association shall be held at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, on the Tuesday preceding the 
annual Commencement of Harvard College ; provided, how- 
ever, that the Council shall have the power to appoint in any 
year a different time and place for the annual meetingi if 
deemed expedient. 

Article VII. 

The President or the Council shall have the power to call a 
special meeting of the Association at any time ; provided that 
at least two weeks' previous notice in writing be given to all 
members of the Association. 
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Abticlb VIIL 

Section 1. The executive power of the AsBOciation shall be 
vested in the Council, subject to the control and direction of 
the Association. 

Section 2. The Council shall have the power to elect from 
its own members an Executive Committee of not less than 
three members, to whom may be delegated such powers as the 
Council shall deem expedient. 

Section 8. The Council shall elect every year from its own 
members a ^^ Committee on the Harvard Law School/' and 
may elect such other committees from its own members or the 
Association at large as it shall from time to time deem expe- 
dient in carrying out the objects of the Association. 

Section 4. The Council shall have the power to appoint 
from time to time one or more Corresponding Secretaries in 
the different cities or towns of the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada. It shall be the duty and office of such 
Corresponding Secretaries to promote in their respective local- 
ities the objects and interests of the Association. 

Section 5. The Council shall have the power to fix the num- 
ber of members of the Association necessary to constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of any and all business, save that 
of amending the Constitution, and to fix also the number of 
their own members necessary to constitute a quorum of the 
Council. 

Article IX. 

The Secretary, Treasurer, the Council, and the Committee 
on the Harvard Law School shall make and submit to the 
Association, at its annual meeting in each year, reporta in 
writing of their respective doings for the preceding year. 

Article X. 

This Constitution may be amended by a majority vote of all 
the members of the Association present at the annual meeting, 
or at any special meeting called for that purpose. 
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OFFICERS 

1895-1896. 



Hon. JAMES COOLIDGE CABTEB, LL.B^ 1858 . New York. 

rice#n0nient0. 

Hon. Alezakdbb Bobbbt Lawton, LL.B., 1842 . Georgia. 

Hon. JoHK Andkbws Pbtbbs, 1844 Maine. 

Hon. John Lowell, LL.B.9 1845 MassachnBetts. 

Hon. Geobge Hoadlt, 1845 New York. 

William Goodwik Russell, Esq., LL.B., 1845 . Massachusetts. 

Hon. William Adams Richabdsox, LL.B., 1846 . Dist. Colombia. 

Hon. Chables Wesley Weldox, 1849 .... New Brunswick. 

Alfbed Russell, Esq., LL.B., 1852 Michigan. 

Hon. Joseph Hodges Choate, LL.B., 1854 . . . New York. 

Hon. Melville Weston Fullbb, 1855 .... Dist Columbia. 

Hon. Edwabd Thomas Gbeen, LL.B., 1858 . . . New Jersey. 

Hon. RicHABD Olnet, LL.B., 1858 Massachusetts. 

Hon. Henbt Billings Bbown, 1859 Dist. Columbia. 

Hon. Walbbidgb Abneb Field, 1860 Massachusetts. 

Edwin Hale Abbot, Esq., LL.B., 1861 .... Massachusetts. 

Albebt Sticknet, Esq., LL.B., 1862 New York. 

Hon. Geobge Gbat, 1863 Delaware. 

Hon. Simeon Eben Baldwin, 1863 Connecticut. 

Hon. Chables Matteson, 1863 Rhode Island. 

Hon. Geobge Bbooks Young, LL.B., 1863 . . . Minnesota. 

Hon. Robebt Todd Lincoln, 1865 Illinois. 

Hon. Oliyeb Wendell Holmes, LL.B., 1866 . . Massachusetts. 

John Sandebs Duncan, Esq., LL.B., 1867 . . . Indiana. 
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Hon. Samuel Fessenden, LL.B., 1870 Connecticat. 

Augustus Everett Willson, Esq., 1870 . • . . Kentucky. 

Hon. Jacob Klein, LL.B., 1871 Missouri. 

Fkancis Rawle, Esq., LL.B., 1871 Pennsylvania. 

Hon. Henry Clay Simms, 1872 West Virginia. 

Hon. Hugh McDonald Henry, LL.B., 1873 . . . Nova Scotia. 

Charles Joseph Bonaparte, Esq., LL.B., 1874 . Maryland. 

Hon. Edward Oliver Wolcott, LL.B., 1875 . . Colorado. 

Prol William Albert Keener, LL.B., 1877 . . New York. 

Louis Dembitz Brandeis, LL.B., 1877, 220 Devonshire St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Philip Stanley Abbot, LL.B., 1893, 220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

(TouncQ. 

The President, Secretary, and Treasxtrer, ex officio^ and the fol- 
lowing persons by election : — 

Term Expires 1896. 

Austen George Fox, LL.B., 1871 New York, N. Y. 

Arthur Lord Huntington, LL.B., 1874 . . . Salem, Mass. 
WiLLiAu Ropes Trask, LL.B., 1888 Boston, Mass. 

Term Expires 1897. 

Winthrop Howland Wade, LL.B., 1884 . . . Boston, Mass. 

John Jay Chapman, 1887 New York, N. Y. 

William Goodrich Thompson, LL.B., 1891 . . Cambridge, Mass. 

Term Expires 189& 

Frank Warren Hackett, 1866 Washington, D.C. 

Edward Quinton Keasbey, LL.B., 1871 . . . Newarit, N.J. 
GusTAvus Henry Wald, LL.R, 1875 .... Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Term Expires 1899. 

Henry Ware Putnam, LL.B., 1871 Boston, Mass. 

Joseph Bangs Warner, LL.B., 1873 Cambridge, Mass. 

Charles Sedgwick Rackkmann, 1881 • • • • Boston, Mass. 
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Alabama . . . 

Arkansas • • • 
California . . 

Colorado . . • 
Connecticut, . 
Delaware . . 

DiST. COLXTMBIA 

Florida . 
Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana 

Iowa . . 



Kansas . . 
Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . . 

Maryland 

Michigan • 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri (East) 



• Eobert Eugene Steiner, LL.B., 1884, 25 Commerce 

Street, Montgomery. 

• John Gatling, 1876, Forrest City. 

. Orestes Pierce, 1876, 722 Montgomery Street, 

San Francisco. 
. Charles Macalester Campbell, 1878, Equitable 

Building, Denver. 
. Edgar Morris Warner, LL.B., 1872, 3d South 

Main Street, Putnam. 
. Lewis Cass Yandegrift, LL.B., 1880, 907 Market 

Street, Wilmington. 
. John Sidney Webb, 1885, 406 Fifth Street, 

Washington. 
. James Dana Bell, 1865, Hawthorn. 
. Alexander Rudolph Lawton, 1880, 114 Bryan 

Street, Savannah. . 

• William Cowper Boyden, LL.B., 1889, 107 Dear- 

bom Street, Chicago. 
. Alpheus Henry Snow, LL.B., 1883, 4 Lombard 

Building, Indianapolis. 
. Thomas Franklin Stevenson, 1879, 1503 Sixth 

Avenue, Des Moines. 
. John Henry Finlay, LL.B., 1871, Dodge City. 

• Edward John McDermott, LL.B., 1876, Louisville 

Trust Company Building, Louisville. 
. Henry Chiapella, 1869, 29 Royal Street, New 

Orleans. 
. George Keely Boutelle, LL.B., 1882, 116 Main 

Street, Waterville. 
. Benjamin P. Moore, LL.B., 1871, 224 St Paul 

Street, Baltimore. 
. Thomas Spencer Jerome, 1887, 44 Newberry 

Building, Detroit. 
. Henry Burleigh Wenzell, LL.B., 1882, 601 New 

York Life Building, St. Paul. 
. William Robert Harper, 1885, Capitol Street, 

Jackson. 
. William Edmund Fisse, 1880, Laclede Building, 

St Louis. 
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Missouri (West) 
Nebraska • . 



New Hampshire 
New Jersey . • 
New York . . 
North Carolina 



Edward Clarence Wright, LL.B., 1889, Keith and 

Perry Building, Kansas City. 
Edward Rogers French, LL.B., 1870, 801 New 

Tork Life Building, Omaha. 
Bertram Ellis, LL.B., 1887, 50 Marlborough Street, 



Oregon . . 
Pennstlyakia 
Rhode Island 
Tennessee • 



Chauncey Goodrich Parker, 1888, IVudential 
Building, Newark. 

William Henry Rand, LL.B., 1891, 59 Wall 
Street, New York City. 

William Hyslop Sumner Burgwyn, LL.B., 1869, 
Henderson, Vance County. 
Omo John Ledyard Lincoln, LL.B., 1884, First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Cincinnati. 

George Gordon Grammans, LL.B., 1877, Labb^ 
Building, Portland. 

Arthur Clark Denniston, 1885, Bullitt Building, 
Philadelphia. 

Samuel Norris, Jr., 1885, 707 Industrial Trust 
Company Building, Providence. 

James Marshall Head, LL.B., 1876, 22 Cole Build- 
ing, Nashville. 

Texas Cassius Kendig Breneman, LL.B., 1869, cor. 

St. Mary's and Pecan Streets, San Antonio. 

Utah Albert Banner Elliot, 1883, 56 West Second 

South Street, Salt Lake City. 

Frank Edward Alfred, LL.B., 1876, Newport 

Henry Bradford Loomis, 1879, Seattle. 

Levin Smith, 1884, 304^ Juliana Street, Parkers- 
burg. 

Otto Reinhardt Hansen, 1888, 145 New Insur- 
ance Building, Milwaukee. 

George Carter Coster, 1876, 120 Prmce William 
Street, St. John. 
. . William Bruce Almon Ritchie, 1882, 121 Hollis 

Street, Halifax. 
I Justin De Witt Bowersock, 1896, Cambridge, Mass. 



Vermont . . . 
Washington . . 
West Virginia . 

Wisconsin . . 

New Brunswick 

Nova Scotia . 
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